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the nation is by picking its pocket. On the contrary,
believing that the best method of raising revenue is to
save it, he introduced taxation as one of the causes that
retard the growth of opulence. But as the thriftiest
government has some expenses, and therefore some
taxes, an economist was bound to weigh the merits and
demerits of each. Though in comparison with the
corresponding chapters in the Wealth of Nations his
paragraphs on taxation seem raw, the doctrine is
already far in advance of Hume's. He dwells on
the immense advantage of the land-tax, which only
cost the government about eight or ten thousand
pounds to collect, over the customs and excise, which
produce such immense sums, but "are almost eaten
up by the legions of officers that are employed in
collecting them." Another advantage of the land-tax
over taxes 011 consumption was that it did not raise
prices; and it was better than a tax on capital or income
("stock or money"), in that, land being visible pro-
perty, the sum required could be assessed without very
arbitrary proceedings "It is a hardship upon a man
in trade to oblige him to show his books, which is the
only way we can know how much he is worth. It is
a breach of liberty, and may be productive of very bad
consequences by ruining his credit." Yet Smith was
far from being a single taxer. "If on account of this
difficulty you were to tax land, and neither tax money
nor stock, you would do a piece of very great injustice."
The only advantage to taxpayers of taxes on com-
modities is that they are paid in small sums at a
time, whereas taxes on possessions are paid in large
lump sums. But to the government there is the all-
important fact that they are paid insensibly and are